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J*'.»n. n.f. A plant. See Lilac, of which 

it IS a fpecies. 

JVsfer n.f [jafpe, Fr. iafpis, Lat.J A hard ftone of a bright 
beautiful green colour, fometimes clouded with white, found in 
nialTes of various fizes and fhapes. It is capable of a very 
elegant polifli, and is found in many parts of theEaftlndies, 
an l 1 , n Egypt. Africa, Tartary, and China. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

I he bans of jafper is ufually of a greenifh hue, and fpotted 
with red, yellow and white. Woodward's Met. Fojf. 

The mod valuable pillars about Rome are four columns of 
oriental jafper m St. Paulina’s chapel, and one of tranfparent 
oriental jajper in the Vatican library. Addifon on Italy. 

lA £k° LE ^ T i! CK ' C iatraleptique, Fr. Idloo? and UASlS/U. 1 
I hat which cures by anointing. 

To JVvfl, or jable. v. a. To bemire; to foil over with dirt 
through unneceffary traverfing and travelling. This word 
is ftill retained in Scotland and the northern counties. 

Ja'vel. n.f [perhaps from the verb.] A wandering fellow. 

When as time. Hying with wings fwift. 

Expired had the term that thofe two javcls 
Should lender up a reckoning of their travels. Hubb. ale 
Javelin, n.f. [javelinc, French.] A fpear or half pike, which 
anciently was ufed either by foot or horfe. It had an iron 
head pointed. 

Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and javlin, ftones and fulph’rous fire; 

On each hand daughter and gigantick deeds. Milt. Pa.Loft. 

She makes her myrtle jav'tin ; and, behind. 

Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden’s JEn. 

Flies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 

fro ™ the vi S our of a R °man ‘^m ? Addif Cato. 

J A Tl- n ' J ' f j aun \ffs,jaune, yellow,Fr.] Adiflemperfrom 
obftruclions of the glands of the liver, which prevents the gall 
being duly feparated by them from the blood ; and fometimes, 
efpecially in hard drinkers, they are fo indurated as never af¬ 
ter to be opened, and ftraighten ti e motion of the blood 
fo much through that vifeus as to make it divert with a force 
great enough into the gaflrick arteries, which go off from 
the hepatick, to break through them, and drain into the fto- 
mach ; fo that vomiting of biood, in this diflemper, is a fatal 
fymptom. Quincy. 

Why fliould a man, whofe blood is warm within. 

Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafler ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevifh ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What grief hath fet the jaundice on your cheeks ? JSbak. 

Thofe were thy thoughts, and thou couldft judge aright, 
’Till int’reft made a jaundice in thy fight. Dr) den. 

The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obferva- 
tions on everything; and the foul, tin&ured with any paflion, 
clifFufes a falfe colour over the real appearances of things. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

J a'undic f. n. adj. [from jaundice.] Infe£lcd with the jaundice. 

All feems infe£led, that th’ infected fpy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. Pope. 

To Jaunt, v. n. [ janter , French.] To wander here and 
there; to buflle about. It is now always ufed in contempt 
or levity. 

I was not made a horfe, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs; 

Spur-gali’d and tir’d by jaunting Bolingbroke. Sbak. R. II. 

Jaunt, n.f. [from the verb.] Ramble; flight; excurfion. 
It is commonly ufed ludicroufly, but folemnly by Milton. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind. 

After his airy jaunt , though hurry‘d fore. 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. Milt. Par. Reg. 

He fends me out on many a jaunt, 

Old houfes in the night to haunt. Hudibras, p. iii. 

1 hey parted, and away ports the cavalier in quefl of his 
new miftrefs: his lirft jaunt is to court L'Ejhange. 

If you are for a merry jaunt. I’ll try for once who can foot 
it fartheft. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Thus much of the fcheme of my defign in this part have 
I run over, and led my reader a long and tedious jaunt, in 
tracing out thefe metaliick and mineral bodies. Woodward. 

Ja'untiness. n.J. [from jaunty, or janty, corrupted from gen- 
til, French. Sec Janty.] Airynefs; flutter; genteelnefs. 

A certain fiiffhcfs in my limbs entirely deftroyed that jauu- 
tinefi of air I was once mafter of. , Addifon s Spectator. 

Jaw. n.f [ joue , a cheek, French ; whence joowbone, or cheek¬ 
bone, then jaw.\ 

j. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 

A generation whofe teeth are as fwords, and their jaw teeth 
as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 14. 

The jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medi- 
cinable. Walton’s dingier. 

Pifo, who probably fpeaks Ariftotle’s meaning, faith that 
the crocodile doth not only move his upper jaw, but that his 
nether jaw is immoveable. Crew's Mujecum. 

More formidable hydra rtands within, 

Wbof ejaws with iron teeth feverely grin. Dryden’s ALn. 
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2. The mouth. 

My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou haft hron.i . 
into the dull of death. pr u §. lt me 

My bended hook fball pierce their (limy jaws. Sbai't ^ 
A fmeary foam works o’er my grinder TLs, 1 *'*”' 

And utmoft anguifh fhakes my lab’ring frame. p 

J ay. n.f [named from his cry. Siinno-.] A bird. 

Two fharp winged fheers, 

Deck’d with diverfe plumes, like painted jars. 

Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. Fairy 
e 11 ufe this unwholfome humidity, this grofs "war’" 
pumpion— we’ll teach him to know tu: ties from jays. ShaiJr 
What, is the jay more precious than the larkl •'* 

Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful ? Shal.G. 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrufh hop^' 
about my walks. 5 

Admires the>y, the infers gilded wings, 1 
/ ° r h cars the hawk, when Philomela fings. p ob 

Ja'z . l. 11. f A precious ftone of an azure or blue C o- 

ICE. n.f [jy, Saxon; eyfe, Dutch.] 

1. Water or other liquor made folid by cold. 

You are no furer, no, 

T han is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or halftone in the fun. Slave's Coriolamis. 

re t r art a ,U ’ tby kin dncfs feezes. Shakefp. R i]J 
If I fhould afk whether ice and water were two diftinft fp e - 
cics of things, I doubt not but I fliould be anfwered in the 
affirmative. , . 

2. Concreted fugar. 

3 . To break the 1 c e. To make the lirft opening to any attempt. 

If you break the ice, and do this feat, 

Atchieve the elder, fet the younger free 
For our accefs, whofe hap fhall be to have her, 

Will not fo gracelefs be to be ingrate. Shakefpeare. 

I Iius nave I broken the ice to invention, for the lively re- 
prefentation of floods and rivers neceflary for our painters and 
f >oets, „ , , Peaeham on Drawing. 

/v.ter he d a while look’d wife, 

Ac laft broke filence and the ice. Hudibras , p. iii. 

ToIce. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 

2. To cover with concreted fugar. 

Icehouse, n.f [ice and houfe. J A houfe in which ice is re- 
pofltcd againft the warm months. 

Ichneumon, n.f. [ Ixytoptev. ] A fmall animal that breaks 
the eggs of the crocodile. 

Ichneumon-fly', n.f A fort of fly. 

_ The generation of the ichneumanpy is in the bodies of cater¬ 
pillars, and other nymphae of infects. Derham's Pliyfico-Thtol, 
hno'graphy. n.J. [ij/vtSy 1 and ygdQu.] Thegroundplot. 

It will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front 
in a paper by itfclf, and a!fo to have a draught of the ground- 
plot or ichn'gra’hy of every ftory in a paper by itfelf. Moxrn. 

ICHOR, n. J. [ j A thin watery humour like 

ferum. ' Qiincy. 

Milk, drawn from fome animals that feed only upon fltlb, 
will be more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firft a 
feline tafte, which is a fign of putrefadtion, and then it will 
turn into an ichor. Arbuthnot on Ab meats. 

I'chorous. adj. [from ichor.] Sanious; thin; undigefted. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fupcrficial famous or 
ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Corjum; lions. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and 
ichorous , corrodes the veflels. A-buthnot on Diet. 

Ichthyo'log Y. n.f. [ ichthyologic, F r. \yfnoAoyix, from lyfis 
and A iyu.] The dodlrine of the nature of fifh. 

Some there are, as camels and fheep, which carry no name 
in icbthjology. Frown's Vulgar Errours. 

Icht H yo’phagy. n.f. [ij^Suff and (poiyoo.] Diet of fifh; the 
pradiice of eating fifh. 

I'cicle. n f. [from ice.] A flioot of ice hanging down from 
the upper part. 

If diftilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the pow¬ 
der of loadftone, the fubfiding powder, dried, retains fome 
magnetical virtue; but if the menftruum be evaporated to a 
confiftcnce, and afterwards doth (hour into icicle , or cryftab, 
the loadftone hath no power upon them. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

From locks uncomb’d, and from the frozen beard, 

Long icicles depend, and crackling founds are heard. D>‘jd- 
T he common dropftone confifts principally of fpar, and is 
frequently found in form of an icicle, hanging down from the 
tops and fides of grotto’s. Woodward’s Tat. H’Jtory. 

Iciness, n.f. [from 17. J Thcflateof generating ice. 

I'con. n.f [hxwv.J A pidlure or reprefentation. 

Boyfardus, in his trail of divination, hath fet forth t 
icons of thefe ten, yet added two others. Brown's Vulg. Dr- 
Some of our own nation, and many Nctherlanders, who e 
names and icons are publifhed, have deferved good commen- 

Hakcwill on P,ewdcnn- 
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Jco'noclast. n.f. [iconoclafle, French; tixsvoxAarDf.J A 
breaker of images. , , , _ _. 

Icono'logy. n.f [uonologie, French; tixuv and A eyco.J 1 he 
doifrinc of piilure or reprefentation. 

Icte'RICA L. n.f [iP.crique, F'rench ; iklerus, Latin.] 

1. Affliiled with the jaundice. 

In the jaundice the cholcr is wanting, and the iflerical have 
a great fournefs, and gripes with windinefs. Floyer. 

2. Good againft the jaundice. 

Lev. adj. [from ice ] 

1. Full of ice; covered with ice; cold; frofty. 

But my poor heart firft fet free, 

Bound in thofe icy chains by thee. Shakefp. Meaf for Mcaf 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as, the icy phang. 

And churlifh chiding of the Winter’s wind. Shakefpeare. 
He relates the cxceffive coldnefs of the water they met 
with in Summer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle. 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her crofs difplay 
To the bright regions of the rifingday; 

Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. 

Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. Pope. 

2. Cold ; free from paflion. 

Thou would’ft have never Jearn’d 
The icy precepts of relped. Shakefp. Timon. 

3. Frigid ; backward. 

It thou do’ft find him tractable to us. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I’d. Contracted for I would. 

IDE'A. n.f [idee, French; ISat.] Mental imagination. 

Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the imme¬ 
diate objed of perception, thought, or underftandino-, that I 

. Locke. 

I he form under which thefe things appear to the mind, or 
the refult of our apprebenfion, is called an idea. Watts. 
Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea. 

Although Amply attir’d, your manly affedion utter. Sidney 
Our Saviour himfelf, being to fet down the perfed idea of 
that which we are to pray and wifli for on earth, did not teach 
to pray or wifli for more than only that here it might be with 
us, as with them it is in heaven. Hooker b i 

Her fweet idea wander’d through his thoughts. Fairfax. 

I did infer your lineaments, J 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and noblenefs of mind. Shakefp. R Ilf 
How good, how fair, 

Anfwering his great idea! Milton'sParadife Lojl, b. vii. 

If Chaucer by the beft idea wrought, ^ 

The fane It nymph before his eyes he fet. Drvden 

kyfcfctri 1 inttM “ a! i «*P=rived 

*»/ her K 13 u t u °' f ° !d know,e <Jge of materia] things • one 
ll WhCn the . thl ”g> and the real impreffion thereof^,! our 
fenfes ,s perceived; the other ideal, when the ima^e or idea 

- -*y£s 

not, then it remains, that fom<» K ^ diftindly perceive that it is 
our fiime comprehenfions, muft 1 ™,!’ htjT 'iT'Z ’ boV ' 

tSlSSf ”” from 111 '“'“‘r- A* hifft X 
Fre ” dl > 

a r “T —* 

that drank aqua-fortis for ftrong water B™ wj ) C d r f civcd 
. Ccrta 'nly thofe adions muftneeJsL 1 ' Vug ' Errours - 
is 2r } ‘dentity between the lule and the f f U ar> wherc there 
Conr,d e ,i„g any ,hi„g L I *«»• 

produces too frequent an identity in 1 2nd c<) nfequently 
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Romans, andftiil retained in theRomifli kalendar. It is the 
13th day of each month, except in the months of March, 
May, July and Odober, in which it is the 15th da)', becaufe 
in thefe four months it was fix days before the nones, and in 
the others four days. Trevoux. 

A foothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shakefp. 

IDIO'CRASY. n.f. [ idiocrafe , F'rench; i'J'i©- 1 and xpacriS'.] 
Peculiarity of conftitution. 

Idiocra'tic al. adj. [from idiocraf.] Peculiar in confti¬ 
tution. 

I'diocy. n.f [thulix.] Want of underftanding. 

I ftand not upon their idiocy in thinking that horfes did eat 
their bits. Bacon’s Ho 'y Wsr. 

I'DIOM. » f [idiorne, French; iTuy-a.] A mode of fpeaking 
peculiar to a language or dialed; the particular call of a 
tongue; aphrafe; phrafeologv. 

He did romanizc our tongue, leaving the words tranflated 
as much Latin as he found them; wherein he followed their 
language, but did not comply with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 
Some that with care true eloquence fiiall teach, 

And to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech. Prior. 

Idioma'tical. ) adj. [from idiom.] Peculiar to' a tongue; 

Idioma'tick. J phraleological. 

Since phrafes ufed in convention contrad meannefs by 
palUng through the mouths of the vulgar^ a poet fliould guard 
himfelf againft idiomatic/: ways of fpeaking. Special r. 

Idio'pathy. n.f. [iaiopatbie,rr. and woc8(&.] A primary 
difeafe that neither depends on nor proceeds from another. Qid. 

Idiosy'ncras y. n.f [idiofynacrajc, Fr. iYi^, evv, and xcain;.] 
A peculiar temper or difpofition not common to another. Qtd. 

Whether quails, from any idiofyn.rafy or peculiarity of con- 
ftitution, do innocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or rather fome¬ 
times but medicinally ufe the lame. Brown’s Vulg Errours. 
The underftanding alfo hath its idiofyncreftes , as well as 

T ° ther Acuities. ' Glanv. Scepf c. r 5. 

I Dior, n.f [idiote, Fr. idiot a, Latin ; IJiHr.; ] A fool; a 
natural; a changeling; one without the powers of rcafon. 

Life is a tale. 

Told by an idiot , full of found and fury, 

Signifying nothing. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

hat el(e doth he herein, than by a kind of circumlocu¬ 
tion tell his humble fuppliants that he holds them idiots , or 
bafe wretches, not able to get relief? RJ. igb' s EJJays. 

By idle boys and idiots vilify’d, 

Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys '. 

hear beHeVe that they fee what thc >' on, y 

I'diotism. n.f. [idiotif me, French; l<hfh<ruf.l 

' * language 17 ° f eXprcffi6n 5 mode of expreffion peculiar to a 

native 0 !™ f ° metim . es !n comm °n fpeech, or writing, in their 
native language, give terminations and idotifm fuitable to 
their native language unto words newly invented. Ha V. 

T/VJ* y; naturai imb eciliity of mind. 

IDLE. adj. [ybel, Saxon.] 

1. Lazy ;^averfe from labour. 

Bull. 


For fhame, fo much to do, and yet idle. 

2. Not bufy; at leifure. 

0“ have r u ,r rit to her; and in m ° defi ^ 

3 . u„. a t;T 10 Te“ P o i F „;5.' ,me ’ could no ' asjin rci>i >- 

No war or battle’s found 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle fpear and fhield were high up hung. AliH- 
thew i r'u genCra !l>' hatc Co be all the care then i that 
of uffi U tothem 0Ur Uld be c °nftantly employed infomething 

r",h Ud f' tb ' 

perifh than work for th r Y - ° f 3 tempeft ’ rather 
Scfs in the rSttnd ;2tnd Vat,0 h ? T'^ '« not be n!ad * 
more than comes to their fh^re ? ” “ £ ° jJJ- d ° 

4 - Ufelefs; vain; ineff e< nual. Addsjm. 

All no. ThCy f° nift ’ d ’ a " refiftance loft. 

An I th ge ’ ■ tbe ‘ r *dle weapons dropp’d. Milton 

Held ;l ,T tn !" S :" C f’ pl “’ d Iike » paiMrf Jove, 
tteid idle thunder m his lifted hand h , 

_ Where was then ‘ Dryd(K ' 

Wh?fl° e Tt? r l Uards thc facred J ^es of kings ? 

5 - - b r“r ^ 

Th-* ,, The murmuring f uree Sh “ L 'fP™rc’s Othello. 
Cannot^ 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

He 
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